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INTRODUCTION 



visSfaS'tT^,?ted”fl^““ “«hods and audio- 

schools. The euthuste^s^rfs ISHa 
how young children learn lMguasLSf\-n i^^ knowledge of 
IS still very scanty. ^ ^ classroom conditions 

*e experiments made in 

with? cW 

gS13SIS£#^ 
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learning processes 



inuiate. UMortunatelv w understand and 

and me^ure the variabl^ at ascertain 

the teacher is forced to relv processes. As a result 

^ subjected to the rigirous ?S? nrv^n^*®® ^^e not 

fields of study Tlie nrrvhLMv. tests normally reouired in 

techniques appKed b^ Wgh-pressure sales 

ment and materials needed by the Sols!^^° 



Listening and Understand: 



ING 



problem ot how^tSTfeam^ .and deal with the 
™ean^ of spoken foreaen eeqmre and retain the 

prmdplesheldtobe vSOT feX™^ gen^ 

^er tongue njust not te u^to'^S^ pocesses ate (1) the 
(foretgn language) sentenS ami meaning of FL 

ML &(«>® K 5 ,"S»"S^^ 



'WM T 

(ai^io-yision courses). 1 ^ meamng by means of pictures 

“Tte ter‘1£^“ “”vey the meaning of 

meaning ord^ to convw the 

fie must have available a serifMi^jKu. on the table” 

raying the FL sentence ovefS '* '? ***""« "Mst 

.“femng of PEN and to “ S'der to esta® 

that he might also be incInriiW^ pupils do not assume 

sentence. F6r the ^taM^’"^ PENCIL in ^ 

must have availawra Sbet^f .C “ the tSch« 

m^g of the adjective “ ' ‘® establish the 

to convey sentence meaning by 

««, d™, „ E«C41S3-4ft"as I 



ilirAiirjiO r»r I' 



single qualities ii 

was made to esta^^^^*m’o^e^^^ *’7^ measurements 

can acquire airf^S IS®”* T?? ^ *“<=>' » lean>ei 

’^s.sstes’as -“ 

3 ^ «>"^ of 

I»®aied iSres 

mke usea^S SL?. ^ also 

clarity of meaning. ’ qualities to reinforce the 

3 SSw“e^ senteneesi consistii* cf 

representing prepay pictures 

. pupils were given l>ut mitiaily the 

sentences after^which^e te^£S®no®fnrt£^®“i i 
(3) one group of three snotAn tgt further heap, and 

mot&.t^e^v&o/L®^?®“® “r*" wffi the 
or other help. ^ sentences but no pictures 

«“ «o.«. lie child 

S® sattenoe he was speaking. lUs resulted”^®? ^ tneaning of 
for every sentence. FS^™ri™ntf&'^ ->u “®®™® chetto 
“»ann« was given. whenT ^^^ , S* a oirreotion of 
ch«k. He results are givai in^T’ ‘'•"ti meaning 

^ SSraSdf ®®^“^ “<* retained 

to that employrf’^a^o*^^^**®”®” *” and lb was identical 
used an rSSs“vl&T®L®S^“* «o«Pt fliat the t«“ 
When stimulus. For ins^ce during each 

opens the draw® Sd^® out a^n& 5“^®“®®», was “ The 
by means of two pictures fmt>h ^ paper portrayed 

pupil was not able to acauirp clause. If the 

the two pictures in front^f him th?^^rSL^S ^^®ui 

took out a piece of paoer whlS If 1 opened a drawer and 

the spoken stimulus with the senaratA bme synchronising 
re-inforcement is, of course nni This additional 

presentation. NeverthS the normal audio-vision 

effeetive way of “*«“® *®t this is the leaJI 
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F/ij. /. Acquisition and retention of sentence 
- meaning (5 modes of presentation.) 
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For group la, the meaning developed very slovdy and did not 
rise over an efficiency level of 20% after 15 contacts and 5 
meaning checks including re-infordng procedures. On the other 
hand, meaning for CToup lb was more readily grasped, but once 
again not dl me chfldren were able to acquire the meaning of the 
sentences they were speaking. 

As these picture had bem carefully prepared for the exped- 
ments, further tests were made with pictures from actual audio- 
visual! courses now on the nmrket. 

Fig. 2 shows the amount of meaning conveyed by seven sets of 
pictures, la and lb are the two sets of pictures used in Ato- 
ystwyth experiments and show the amount of meaning acquired 
at the first meaning check. Sets A to E are frames used in the first 
five lessons (approximately 20 pictures p^ lesson) of an audio- 
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”r* * otic© tb© dm bti oondudid tits 

laailitio ii eKeidaes tidiat gom mm to tl&e oiisftioi 04 uid-«iii«^ 

^ It wu found, 

twig© oMld qddd¥ letnit to glv© tli© ©onect 

fiSor*SSStoS !2?j attter widi&er In 

or jiMidon^uad-iiiwir Metdse©, wMioS 

^^ntiily bsi^ ©vw© ci ^i© naeitning ^ tli® rstposi©, Tlie 

w^JS^J**»"5J2t th» «on£f 

eS^ ig th© pupilriMty to imitftt©^d^s£dc. 
Groom 2 a ^ 2b lave & bett imilts in ti© w**M«win fr figrnefi. 

S ?h?^ prooidire itarted. It wil SroS 
tw-t tte pdotorm did not ©nil^ ill th© oMldm to mtsin th© 

rwpoiia©s> loqie 6^7% of tb© oUldma tu^ fonpitMi or 

th© nMAmng in Kiite of th© i§ei thtt pl©toi©t wer© AVAiaibl© to 

ranhTmmto a ocBwctfon ma gtven 

• JPor gpoop 3 • (n»dy th© «noiii©r-4)aagiie anmfa wW of i#i« pr 
ww^¥io. 'More the ihfiitdpSe m^ tioi n ptoceduik 

^ 50% of the SffibfflSZ 

ttoigh tfiu did not deterioate eftar {urther tadt»a™ 

rmpcawes. Th© metning was Mven ag yin in the mothaivfonimm 

ate the Z levd^i^^°ZSf°ag; 

diMrcn M lost the mewiini atS%W awanini^^^ ^ 

a iLw* ^ af ™©d that soch oscHktiofi ^emtuaKy lead to 
a 100% mpn^ level, hut it dom not amto worth afl &© eectm 
meai^ stimuli which the teacher has to.Mm^S Se^^S 

leamir to r^£ the nmnlng^dSig 

^imf M the Si^T shouMnoSoi^ 

some. It IS mto^^ to not© that taSiilar ©xperlmentTSi 

seoQndaiy-sohool c^iwren, t^idly any rnmnine r jogo occurred with 
group 3 presentation. ^ ^ ® ^ occurred with 
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Another important factor in a compiriion of the thr^ modes 
of pesentation is that of time. The time taken by the individual 
pim to acquire and mtain meaning and letch a level of con- 
sdidation in science imitation varied coasiderably &om ^q>eri- 
ment to experiment The average time taken per child was as 
foEows: 

group la 

Kb ... 

2a . . . .1 
^ 



Altbom^ other faotara. to be diacuesed inter, were kttolved in 
teogth of time for the exmriments for each child, the feet that 
to© tstixst was foi!C©d to pexiowi actions or ^ow otnects ali^ady 
portrayed in the picture in order to help the pupE to acquire 
and/or retain the correct n^aning, gave rise to Sie very high 
times fear group la and Kb. 

mining experiments dearly mdicated that the most 
effldent and rapid inethod of ppentation for the learner is the 
one where the mining of the bL sentence is acquired by means 
of the mother-tongue <^[uiva]ent and retained by m^ns of pictures, 
lit seems that the average primary-school cmild (age 8 upwards) 
is not aWfi to cop elOOdently with two separate laming proc^ses 
simdtaneoudy. The chiM carmot easily retain sentence meaning 
while at the same time maMug spoken imitation responses. The 
use of the mother traigue as a conv^or of m eaning had no effect 
whatsoever on the fluency and accuracy of the EL re^nses maH^ 
during the imitation procedure. In fact, it is difficult to find 
reasons why this riioiild have a detriments effect on 
learning. 

Nesverthdess, poducars of audio-visual courses and direct- 
method teaedto tend to reject this method out ^ hand without 
having ess^mined very dloscly whether there is a definite connec- 
ti(m between the acquisirion of sentence meaning through an 
initial mother-tongue equi\ralent and the pupils* simsequeut per- 
formance in language learning. 

Some leading manufacturers are now having second thoughts 
and are advocating that the gist of the story prtrayed in meir 
audio-visual course should initially be given in the mother 
tongue, or that the mother tongue should be used to erolain the 
meai^g of some film frames which cause Obvious dignity or 
ambiguity. Whilst giving the meaning of the more ambiguous film 
frames is a step in the right direction, it was found that merely 
giving the gist of the story portrayed in the total audio-visual 
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lesson to former difficulties, because the childien associated 
the precise mean^s of the spoken sentences with the apimjxi- 
mate meanings given during the initial telling of the story in the 
mother t^^e. many instance, this caui^ the dbild to 
associate FL words or sentence elements with the mining of 
ot^r concepts expr^sed before the unitation ex^dise commenced. 

For ^ample, in a separate experiment when, at the sfory-tejUinfi 
stage, me teacher asked the child in the moth^ tongue about the 
time shown in the frame showing a clodk, the r^ponse was 

s^^en odock”. Yet the spoken sentence on the tape to be 
used as a model for imitation work was “H est swtlieures”. 
Some childrp immediately assumed that “il est” meant 

seven and “ sept heures ” meant “ o’clock 

Consequently the best results in terms of speed and quality are 
obtmed if the sentence meaning is acquired by means of the 
mother-tongue equivalent spoken by the teacher, and is retained 
by means of pictures. 

Imitating 

5,175 measurements were made to ascertain the most favourable 
combmarion of stimuli which would produce the best pronuncia- 
tion results durmg imitation exercises. 

The sentences in the ^cpeiiments were those used in the mean- 
ing tests. Four different combinations of stimuli were employed: 

^ S" spoken word, picture, FL printed word. 

B (lb): FL spoken word, picture. 

C (2a): FL spoken word, mother tongue equivalent, picture, 
FL prmted word. 

D <2b); FL spoken word, mother tongue equivalent, picture. 

The appropriate classifications of the meaning experiments are 
shovm m the brackets. It will be noted that the FL printed word 
has been add^ to two meaning groups for the imitation tests. It 
was not considered worthwhile to conduct large-scale imitation 
experiments \rith meaning group 3. as the absence of a visual 
snmffius, which led to the re-occurring loss of meaning for a large 
numTOr of children, could not be fuUy defended for primary- 
school language teaching. Nevertheless, a small-scale experiment 
oonsistmg of 9 responses per sentence was made. The results are 
given at the end of this section. 

The ^ntences used for the separate groups were matched in 
prommaation difficulty as far as possible. In order to equate any 
remaming discrepandes in the dqgree of pronunciation difficulty 
all the sentences were presented to another group of children but 
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of pz^entfttioii, Th© uHitation p^rfonnance of 
wd to adjust the final KSurf 

pt^taSrrs individtSTssr 




B(ib)^.... 

G(2a) _ 



Fig. 3 Development of proliciency in imitation. 
(4 modes of presentation.) 



respond to eadi of 15 snoken 
was noted and represoits the learning peifoimance fa 

otS™mun^!L'2*^ ‘**e “«Brial than any 

qtner group. Group A came second in performance. The commoi 
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factors bctw^ C and A were the FL ipokin sdmuH, the picture 
and the printed word. The meaning gmph (Fig, /) shows, Ikw* 
ever, that the children of group A n^ not grasped the mmni^ 
of the sentences they were baraing to speak. As this is the only 
difference between C and A, it seems tibat any uncertainty 
regarding meaning has a detrimental effect (m imitation per- 
formance. 

Groups D and B came bst in performance. Group D did not 
have available the printed word but was aware of me mining, 
though nevertheless D was slightly worse than A. This tends " to 
indicate that the availalbility of the printed word (see section 
“ The printed word ”) is a stronger factor in a child’s afeffity.to 
pronounce and imitate correctly than the factor of knowing the 
meaning of the sentence, thou^ a combination of both gave .the 
exceptionally good residts of group C 

Group B was supplied with pictures and the FL spoken stimulus. 
Meaning develops slowly though much faster thkn with group A 
(Fig. 1). Yet a comWnation of “ -nothing uncertainty” and the 
absence of the printed word made presentation B the least 
efficient method of all the tests made. 

Modem audio-visual courses are based on the techniques used 
for group B. In fact, during the experiments, the jiupils were given 
a greater degree of help with regard to the acquisition of sentence 
fneaning than is possible in a semi-darkened room during an 
audio-visual lesson, and the results of group B should, therrfore, 
be slightly better than those obtained with audio-visual courses 
conduct^ in the manner perscribed by the manufacturers. 

The best possible combination of stimuli for the most rfficient 
learning tmd consolidating of new FL material seems, therefore, 
to be: 

(1) FL spoken stimulus. 

(2) Mother-tongue equivalent for the acquisition of sentence 
meaning. 

(3) Pictures and other visual-aids for the retention of sentence 
meaning. 

(4) Availability of FL printed word for increased imitation 
performance. 

The results of the small-scale experiment with the group which 
did not have available a picture but merely the mother-tcn^e 
equivalent and the FL spokea word were better than A. The 
probable cause for this was that more children wmre certain of the 
sentence meaning at any given time. No check was made, how- 
ever, to ascertain how able the learner is to weld together in his 
mind ** situation ” and FL expression without visual aids. Suc^i 
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an experiment would be most complex and wooOd require years 
of and a vast sample. This method is, therefore, not recom- 
jjion40(i_-althou^ at times the teacher may be forced to rive the 
MT equivalent without a re-inforcing visual stimulu 8 ---jbecause 
it cannot be said with reasonable certamty what effect this method 
might have on the proper development of imagination of the very 
young child, if it could be shown that the total effect on the 
de^^pment of the young child’s imagination were not detn- 
ment^ little ol^ection could be raised against this approach, 
which is probably valid for the older l^mer. 



'HiE Printed Word 

Separate experiments were made to esamine further the fact 
that the availfety of the EL printed word helps the learner to 
sp^ EL sentences faster and better. This s^ of experiment w^ 
conducted w hh a whole class and not with individuals, as in the 
above tests. A description of how the teacher uses the printed 
word in class teaching is given in the section dealing with 

methodology. u « 

The purpose of the first series was to record the numlter of 
contacts (listening and responding) and the number erf miimtes 
required to consoMate the learning of EL matenal framed m 
situations, tau^t witib and without the aid of the prmted word. 

paired situation consisted of 6 sentences Of equal total Imgth 
and matched in pronunciation as far as possible. The children 
were given the MT (mother tongue) equivalent of the EL s^tences 
l^ore each experiment so as to avoid the additional problem of 
sentence meaning. Eor the experiments using the print^ word, 
the FL sentences were written on the board and no other aids 
were given. Eor the experiments without the printed word, picture 
strips representing the individual elements ot the sentenc^ were 
drawn on the board. As in the experiments ^th individual pupils, 
the classroom activity was focus^ on making the pupils imtate 
the EL sentences until a stage was reached when the children 
could say them fluentiy and accurately. 

The important point to remember is that in all expenments, the 
children were made to rely on the spoken stimuli given by the 
teacher, thou^ in experim'Mits with visual aids, constant 
reference w.*s made to the pictures whenever the teacher spoke a 
FL sentence. Whenever the printed word was available but no 
other aids, as in the experin^nt under discussion, the childrm 
were encouraged to look at the teacher and only ri the 

printed word on the board if they felt that this would help them. 
The results of a typical comparative experiment were as follows: 





Experiment 1 
6 sentences 
(32 words) 
without the 
printed word 


Experiment 2 
6 sentences 
(32 words) 
with the 
printed word 


Teaching time 


42 minutes 


16^ minutes 


No. of spoken 
stimuli 


186 


86 


No. of spoken 
responses 


290 

(50 chorus and 
240 individual) 


213 

(52 chorus and 
161 individual) 


Average no. of 
responses per 
minute 


69 


12.9 


Total no. of 
stimuli and 
responses 


% 

476 


299 



N.B.—(a) The level of consolidation after 42 minutes work in 
Exp. 1 was lower than that of 16J minutes work in 
Exp. 2, 

(b) It was possible to pay greater aittention to pronuncia- 
tion in Exp. 2 than in Exp. 1. Thus the number of 
stimuli spoken in 2 (8^ included pronunciation 
stimuli, which could not 'be included in the 186 stimuli 
of Exp. 1. 

Experiment 1 showed that the children had great diflBcully in 
retaining the sounds of the longer sentences. Few of them could 
at first get further than the 3rd or 4th word without receiving m 
additional stimulus, and there was a considerable amount of mis- 
pronundation. In most cases, the individual sounds in a word (or 
individual words in a sentence) were inverted or wrongly placed. 
Word endings faded_or were altogether lost. The children were 
able, however, to imitate almost Mantly sentences containing 
monosylabic sounds such as “ — ist alt und kra^ ” or “ — war 
jung und schon ”, but at the same time some short sentences such 
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as “ Hans steigt dsx ’* were inclined to become distorted: “ Hons 

of the lesson was held up when ^dcen, although 
obvioudy knowing what they wanted to say, f^d to do so. 
immediaW after the teachers had said it, ^e mam otetacle to 
fluent imitation seemed to' be the child’s inabj^ty to sort out the 
tan^e whMe one word ebded and the ^ 

unSrstood the complete sentence and bad b^ encouraged to 
pr^tise and “think^’ the sentence as a umt. The picto^ were 
Sf no use to him as th^ referred not to the wo^s but to the 
sentence elements. It was notic^ that any a^*»Pf by 
to indicate the number ^ wotos ® 

the air three times for auf dem Schulhof » 
a conect response after many incorrect attem^bpome 
The- ntoierous’ stimuli and responses r^uir^ before membra 
of ritiiRs Were able to say a s^tence fluently and accurately, 
^pSy Tot the longer smtences, gave rise to a «her sevem 
dSvantage. The average learner is not able 
sentence for more thfln a few mmutes before l^edom wte m. 
Yet. some sentences required a total ^ 70 stiniuh. 70 m^^ud 
res^es and 17 chorus response 

consolidation was reached. To avoid boredom, it b®^'^ 

necessary in this situation to move on to ote 

rdS^^ to the original ones in a later s^sioti. but the 1®^®J ® 

awarenJs that he has not mastered ^y of 

Stage leads to a sense of insecunty which is to be deplored as it 

afltets his p^ormance during future lessons. 

A situation like this demands a teacher ^sessing not o^y 
patient and a sense of humour, but also a hi^ 

^d physical and mental fitness. It also demands an understanding 
of the ^ychology of learning, which many teachers do not acqmre 
in training or in the schools. 

Expert^ 2 with the printed word responses *ch 

were^SaBy fluent and rarntflete. Ha^ the 
refer to hdped the children owr the mentd ^er “CT 
experienced in Experiment 1, so that they w^ w 

the sentence rapidly and confidently. "Hie ^ bad 

just heard the oral stimiflus prevented ^be l^er 
reading the printed, wr^ so that he was able to r^pond ora y 

SoS*^d 1L«e of intonation, stres^g, speed of 

delivery, correct pronunciation and toe fln^wo^ds 

sentence spoken by toe teacher c^ be retain^ 

before fad^. H by that time toe learner <^ot respond wito toe 

complete s^tence.^all previous work on the 

be^^in vain, and tiie learning process has to start again from toe 
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beginning. I'he presence of the printed word as a point of 
reference oiables the response to be made in that period so that 
the learner can make far greater use of his powers of niimicry. 

It also became cli^ that the children used the dnitiail; letters of 
the words in the printed Sentence like signposts to urge them on 
to the end of the sentence. The other letters in the words could be 
masked without much loss of profldency. In the same way, with 
multi-syllabie words, they relied on the first letters of the syllables. 

Since there was little diflSculty in imitating the complete 
sentence in Experiment 2, it was possible to pay much more 
attention to good pronunciation than in Experiment 1. Abili^ to 
speak the sentence almost immediately also gavd'the pupik a 
better opportunity to achieve and secure a levd of consolidation, 
because responses were more numerous and deliverdl in less 
time. It never became necessary to jproceed to other sentence 
before consolidation was reached in order to avoid bbredom, as 
in Experiment 1. It waS noted in Experiment 1 that the number of 
oral stimuli was often as great as and sometimes greater thgn the 
number of responses made, whilst in Experiment 2 the complete 
reverse was the case and the numib^ of responses was generally 
more than double the number of stimuli g^ven. 

Once the children were able to say the sentences properly, they 
no lon^r Mt any need to refer to me printed word and it could 
be dispensed with altogether. 

The ^oblem of interference caused by the transfer of the fixed 
associations between familiar mother-tongue sounds and the 
print^ word hardly ever arose. Only a handful of letter com- 
binations caused temporary interference lasting no lon^r than a 
few minutes before a correct pronunciation was achieved. This 
rapid adjustm^t was due to the fact that the numerous spoken 
stimuli, on which the diildren’s attention was focured, were strong 
enough to create the new association whenever the pupils needed 
to glance at the printed word. Indeed, the profit^ncy in pro- 
nimciation was better in experiments with the printed word thain 
without it, because more time was availaible for pronunciation 
drills. 

A dear distinction must be made between the learning process 
dealing with fin^t sentence-imitation and the separate laming 
process dealing wi^ the accurate reproduction of for eign - .Iflngnagfn 
sounds.^ The esperiroMts showed quite dearly that the learner can 
make Kttle progress in the latter learning process before he has 
mastered the former. This has to be achieved quickly, certainly 
no later than 10 seconds after each spdken stimulus. If the total 
response dealing with fiuent sentence-imitation takes longer than 
10 seconds, the sound image disappears, and if by that time the 
learner has not made available for himself a sentence framework 
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in which to jdace the sound image his efforts have been to a large 
extent wasted. The teacher must then give another oral stimulus 
in the hope that the learner manages to say the cojpjlete sentence 
before the sound image disappears once more. This phenomenon 
is the reason for the larger number of spoken stimuli, which had 
to be given in Experiment 1. Here the sound image disapp^red 
before the pupils were aWe to say any sentence in one flow. The 
learners thus used the teacher’s spoken exampiles mainly to form 
complete-sentence responses, and hardly ever to improve their 
pronunciation or intonation. The availability of the printed word, 
therefore, helps the pupil to accelerate process 1 (fluent sentence- 
imitation) so fliat he can concentrate on process 2 (accurate sound 
reproduction) at a much earlier stage. 

When the printed word was not available, the children 
attempted to find some fonn of substitute. Many diildren tended 
to invent their own spelling for the foreign-language sounds they 
heard, to help them in sentence imitation. This discovepr was 
made after the pupils were asked what they imaged during the 
initial learning responses for any sentence. Surprisingly, the 
children did not concentrate on the pictures referring to the spoken 
sentences, although they were looking at them. They attempted, in 
fact, to convert the sounds heard tato some form of imaginary 
printed word with its own peculiar spelling. Only after the sentence 
could be spoken as one unit without hesitation and in the correct 
order of sounds, was the children’s attention focused on the 
pictures available. Subsequent experiments with adults gave the 
same results. 

Such attempts at finding a substitute for the printed word can 
bring with them serious drawbacks. When the children are ready 
for writing exercises at a much later stage, they will have fixed in 
their minds the incorrect speUiug of me words already learnt 
orally. The teacher must then make the pupils unlearn fixed 
speUmg habits, and it requires little imagination to realise what a 
(ufiScult task tiiis can be. 

Another substitute for the printed word was the children’s 
endeavour to make use of any indication which would help them 
to recognize the separate concepts expressed os words in a 
sentence, so that they could pin-point accurately the individual 
iparts of the total sentence meaning. His awareness of the in- 
dividual parts of the total meaning seems to govern, to a large 
extent, the learner’s capacity to imitate sentences fluently. One 
example has been given above. Here the teacher made arm move- 
ments to indicate separate wends, whereupem the pupils’ responses 
improved dramatically. It seems that many learners convert &e 
spoken examples of sentence concepts into spatial relationships 
during the imitation process, no matter whether it be the position 
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taken from 'the original situation. 



Basic Situation 
Sentence 1 

” ^ 

” 4 

” 5 

etc. 

Sentence 12 



Subsidiary 
Situation 1 
Sentence 1 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



Subsidiary 
Situation 2 
Sentence 2 
4 
6 
8 

10 
12 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 



In the first Subsidiay Situation I 

Situation 2 

^ to 

were *“t®™?J“^y.“^Jon*^OT*teSa^rawere then adteS 

create toe wider basK sitoahon^ento^o^w^ 

t -^^ated than 

those learnt without the printed word. 

The Written Word 

ae^toiy* ^ “^SHlSShS 

copy a known ^ smt^ >» The sentenra is m 

than-average child ^^ti ^ Tf the sentence is dictated 

many instances copied ^ CTSten is only 

“S^rrfu^to^Siftime by ha« to completo sentences 
of the same length. 
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In Older to on^Sge i Ito"' 

sentences, to make has pupls learn 

lesson). H the teacher, therefore, attem^s hav^^uffic^at time to 

a u.is“ a'’ dSff»“ss 

ssr* 'r.-isa-ssrii. 

tolerated by the wiset^cher. ^ as a 

Unfortunately, m W^^many paradoxical way 

second language are S,nmins a Welsh writtp 

because the 11+ make 

test, but no or^ ?^:^Si°?’cSaining the optimum number of 
the best of a bad job by a^rta^g me ^^s 

sentences which take up the 1®^ number for the experimental 
ISSnd that the opt^m Tr smaller 

class (age nme) was 4 ^^men^. ^y sentence written, 

than 4 nicreased the ayemg SfJ dS^tS^^tten word is not 
It should be a matter ^at me g^st two years 

tatroduced into nS “arted before die 

of language learning, if the . ^j. the traditional one that 

junior school. The re^on for tbs is^^ expression 

the written word f evi&nce to 

of ^peedi units alrc^y ^imolv that it is in^sablse in 

Solaris Sa^upa tt iSA speak fcr^y ^ 

the time available fOT me pimu i accurately the 

accurately and at the s^^^_^e*^ting in the FL takes up 
speech units he has ma^ed. ^ aspects must be based 

aioTO greater in the 

on the pupis abihty m Aaneciahv in Wales, where the 

instance, tea^em and primary school is a 

lan g uage learning and testing. 
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MiraODOLOGY 



The JuNicm School 

Vaiious teadiiiif tedmiquet were used during the fint 12 months 
Qt the ooufse to iscertain the most effloient way in which pimm^ 
school children coidd learn a foreign language in the classroom 
and yet find the activity a pleasurame one. 

It was found eventually that the bilingual method, originally 
devised for teaching languages to seooodisy-schooi chiMfein and 
adults, gave the results of all the techniques used, thoui^ 
certain modifications had to be made for primary children. Wim- 
qut doubts’ tee> are other methods equally sucoesaful, but it 
would require further long-term research propcts to measure the 
variahles fnvdved. As large-scale estperiments in dl^ual-method 
teaching of Welsh were also being conducted at pimary sdioqls 
in Caernarvonshire and Gkmori^ with the same mvoun^le 
results, it would seem appropriate M these pages were devoled to 
giving a detailed breakdown ci the sl^ the teacher has to take 
to apply this method in the junior school, both with and without 
the use of audio-visual equipsent or a langu^ kboritory.. 

’ A report from the language Qr;pnisers of Glamorgan states: 

“Although the Direct M<raod of te^ihing a second language 
has been held in high esteem in offidal quarters for many years, 
to our knowledge there are no teachers in Glamorgan who use this 
method without some modification. 

“ It is true to say that the Glamorgan Education Authority’s 
scheme for teachi^ Welsh as a second language, * Cynflun Cym- 
raeg i Ysgolion C^nradd*. when compiled was intended to be 
taught as far as p^ble by the Direct Method. The fact that it 
WES left to the individual teacher to decide how much En|^ he 
would use, illustrates the difficulties they e^pjerienced in adopting 
the Direct Method ‘pear se Furthermore, it was found that only 
the most ^fted teachers were able to obtain success using tedh- 
niques which involved using only the most limited amount of 
English. The goal of every teacher was to attain a certain standard 
of conversational Welsm and to achieve this they found it 
necessary to use En^ish in varying d^rees. The results o'btained 
in this way varied considerably from school to school, and from 
teacher to tocher. 
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0^ te to SSffSf 

Ywlion qj®!^ •. Is now Mtlffil f . *^“> Qmraen 
the material, to be tanght by n^s ® 

Materials 

^££tiSft Xrf* prepared 
attention to the foUowing bof^ 

S® grading of vocabulaj^- 

O e gradmg of gpeecli [Zerm or structures. 

to ^inteS^ofto^cMc& ” •*«'« 

a^t_s conception of ^reminded that m 

^^."Jaccumte. Even adults « often faS 

^ twd to te ^slSen^Lv 

bsacbms hweS mnrt&J'®" ohildren’i 
to traditionaJly aooetjted nemtrmf^ ^pditimed over many \^r« 
not based ou'cJ^vSon 

not^ faU into the trap Teachers ahouW 

fk childi^, but ^ are 

the duldren’s real interests niake every ^ort to find 

Pre-perceptions of Si S 3 feY® “ot been cflstoited 
ro should 

chmgal mdicaHy by ““versation ha??S 

lO^t^s, and less thS^ far ^ T*? aP(»-oximateIy 
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Each dtuation should not contain more than one new structure 
or speech pattern. At some stag^, dep^ding on the «« 

new pattern should occur ^r several situationsT^^^Sever 

should develop progressively, leading 
from the simple to the more complex pattem.^ere 4o^te 
s^e associa^ between each successive pattern used. At times 
dlls means abandoning traditional grammar progressions which 
have b^n fomulated to deal with &tract grammatics concents 
rate than die progression of patterns. For instance; in g^Sr 
tooks the affirmative tends to be followed by the negativi though 

ffie native might have litde connection with the affirmative as 
far as structure is concerned. »wnmixvt as 

” Ph^es or sentences 
to mke the situation sound real. These “ fillers ” are phrases or 

sent^ces which do not belong to the pattern being taught in the 

which are reasonably simple 
^d, most un>poi^t of all, they must be sentences which vdU cmi- 

Tf “ How do you do ”, “ Good 

morning , May I leave the room? ”, etc. 

A series of pictures should be made available for each situation 

sentence. These pictures can be very 
^ple and could be drawn on to the board during the lesson. A 
flannelpaph could serve the same purpose. The pictures need not 
be ^ct representations of the sentences— this is an almost im- 
^^ble task anyway— as they only serve to help the learner to 
retain the sentence-meanmg; not to acquire it. 

Here is an English example of part off a situation which deals 
with the way one offers and asks for things: 
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v„ •“* ‘o-day. 

Of lemonade? ^ watei^r perhaps a glass 

Wodd“yoa f P'®**' 

*•6^ pease, 
etc. 

Predso nate^*the*wntSca^i ^ *° indicate the 

•inwined, he can, of conrse. orpnauf* « teacher f^ls so 

a downward coJunm aTthe^^?rt,i®^^^ pcS S 
sentences to the r«ht of ea «"'« a^ropdate 

The Lesson 

to q>e^® towards enabling his punils 
Tie children sitna«ons^7tS 

adequately with My oneSZ,*^ weeks) to S 

Size of the class. Logons shoulH^SufS??^^® ago. LQ and 

.ana mere should be at least one 

fluently and 

teacher 

to the appropriate Pcturf.* 'nia’ - sentence whilst 
'“''ther.ton^/eqM immediately foUowS 

any discrepancy betweS the FL senitenca If ther^ 

shoidd explain this t6 thrmSk^p.^^^ tether 

sentences were ‘Voilh la fenffi ’ ' ^ one of the 

that an Englishman muS w point out 

^e word used in French isVfor Z 

to^y^H^tert?' 

^ less tempted to a^ocinri. concept. The pupils will^Iw 

^ too seSj S X? to 

tte teacher does notS^?.TJ «to»pt. Hi any ^ w 
^.^ut the^ at a o^isfc 

the time trf asking, the impJies that 
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to the total ?oun(l. A profitable way of achieving this is for the 
piipals to say the sentence in their minds alongsfle the teacher’s 
spokm stimulus. After several stimuli, the pupils respond by 
mouthim the sentence, leading perhai® after the fifth stimulus to 
a voiced respon^, which devdops in voice vofume as the exercise 
progr^s^ HVT®® initial istening responses, it was found 
that II m© childreii put their heads on the desks and closed their 
eyes when imitating the sentence in their minds, the voiced 
response efladency mcreased, -probably because external inter- 
ference stimuh were kept at a minim nin 

Af^ 8 or 9 of such stimulus — res^ponse processes, the pupils 
will have sufficient confidence to respond as ffidividuals. It should 
not f (gotten that the average primary pupil might require 15 

indmdual oral responses before he readies a satisfactory level of 
profiaency. 

The t^her should walk through the aisles of the class whilst 
saying the sentence. After each stimulus he should point to the 
cmld who is to respond. Children should be selected at random 
ms i^cedure should be carried out as rapidly as possible so 
tMt ala pupils can give several oral responses. Whilst any one 
child is responding, the remainder should mouth the response 
being made ^ that moment. Once the children can respond 
reasonably w^, the teacher need not give a Stimulus for every 
res^nse. He need merely j^int to obtain an immediate response. 

If a child hM difficulty m completing his response, he should 
be asked to take a glance at the printed word on the board; On 
most occasions, the difficulty will disappear. The teacher should 
not TO tempt^ to say the sentence slowly in the mistaken hope 
that he is helping 'the pupil. Slowly delivered stimuli' only serve 
to m^e the pupils’ attempts at mimicry more difficult. In fact, 
the stimulus should -be delivered to a slightly faster pace than the 
required speed of -the response, as the pu^s’ pace of response 
delivery is initially somewhat slower than that of the stimulus. 

If a pupil has difficulty with vowel or consonant reproduction, 
in spite of the above procedure, the sound should be practised in 
isolation, then in a word, followed as soon as possible by a return 
to the original sentence. Sounds should not be isolated before the 
conmlete sentence has been practised, as on mo^ occasions the 
children are able to say the complete sentence units satisfact oril y^ 
and the teamer can waste a great deal of time on unneocessarv 
practice of isolated sounds. 

responses can given every 5-10 stimuli, especially if 
the teacher finds himself in front of the class at any time during 
the exercise. All chorus responses should be conducted by the 
teacher by means of arm movements, so as to ensure clear and 
ensp reactions. At first, the class will tend to respond as if the 
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childrea were reciting. This should be discouraged by the teacher, 
who should insist on a peilfect unitation of sentence iptcmation 
during chorus response. 

The printed word is available throughout the imitation eserdse. 
The chDdren shouM be allowed to gltoce at the printed word, but 
they should not be allowed to regard it as the main Stimulus for 
their r^poni^ In other words, the children should not be 
encouraged to read the printed sentences but merely use th^ as 
a help to imitate the scntenoes spoken by the tocher. This is best 
accomplished by letting the pupus look at the printed word whilst 
they are listening to the FL sentences spoken by the teacher or 
members Of class. When it is a pupil’s turn to r^ond he should 
look at the teacher or the pdcture and not at the printed word, so 
that the child is forced to rely on the spoken stmulus pven by 
the teacher and on a mental image of the printed word during his 
response. Only if the child’s response breaks down ^oudd he be 
allowed to look at the printed word during his repeat response. 
The aim is to make the pupils say the sentences, espedsmy the 
longer ones, without looking at the printed word. Thus the teacher 
should take appropriate action when he feels that his cla^ is 
reachiing a level of consolidation by drawing their attention away 
from the print and towards the pictures or himself. 

Once a satisfactory level of consolidation has been reached, the 
printed word can be <^en away, so that the pupils can focus their 
full attention on the teacher’s spoken stimuli and Ae picture. It 
cannirt be emphasised suflBdently, however, that throughout the 
exercise the teacher’s spoken stimulus should always be the main 
centre of attention. The {Minted word is merely an aid and not an 
aim in itself. 

The printed word will thus have been used only during the 
^ddle of the imitation activity. Initiailly the children will have 
listened to the teacher’s stimuli with their eyes closed after having 
seen the picture to which the sentence reltoed. During this stage 
the responses will have developed towards voiced chorus 
^pcmses. During the second stage tl» children respond as 
individuals and in chorus. Now the children can glance at the 
prin^ word if they so wish wliilst listening, or if the teacher 
considers it to be necessary. Fmally the only stimuli remaining 
are the teacher’s spoken word and the pictures. 

At tim^ it might be wise to make a meaning check by asking 
any child for the MT equivalent of the FL sentence he is speaking. 
The teacher can then ascertain the appropriate numbesr of FL 
responses made, or the time taken, before sentence meaning tends 
to disappear. Once this is established, the teacher can insert a MT 
equivalent at the approximate moment during the imitation 
exercise in order to give a meaning boaster. This type of meaning 
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reinfarce-mcMt will helip to avoid a break in the rhythm of the 
imitation drU^ 

Hhe establishment of such a rhythm is an important factor in 
the pnpils’ successful ^uisition of fluency and accuracy. The 
esK^dmmts showed quite clearly that any break in rhy thm caused 
a drop in the learners level of oral proficiency. It can be seen in 
Fig. 3 ti»t a mea^g dieck, which requires a new focus of 
auction, a detiimental effect on the pupil’s mimicry develop- 
ment. During the experiments^ meaning checks were made after 
each third imitation re^nse. A drop in proficiency is noticeable 
after the 3rd, 6th, 9lh and 12th response. The teach^ should thus 
ensure that no intem^tions are caused ty external influences 
during the imitation exercise. It follows also that the children 
should not be required to stand up or have their nam^ called 
out whilst m a k i n g their responses^ as this causes an interruption. 

The teacher should not practise more sentences than the dass 
can consolidate in one lesson. It is advisable to practise sentences 
in groups of not more than 3 sentences. It is proteble that a dass 
of seven-year old children will not mast^ more than one such 
group at the beginning of the course. This number increases 
gradually, and after (me year it might be possible to teach a 
whole situation consisting of 10 sentences in one lesson. Teachers 
should not be diaiouraged, however, if their classes do not reach 
this number during imitation practice off new sentences. The 
priinary child requires a great deal of active contact with the 
foreign language before he can handle sentences fluently and 
accurately (see ‘ Number of contacts ’). 

As soon as the children can imitate fluently and accurately, the 
teacher should initiate an interpretation exerdse (MT stimulus 
— FL response). There are several reasons for introducmg such 
an exercise. 

Firstly, it helps to consolidate sentence me aning . The child 
cannot now respond without being aware of the meaning of the 
respon^, as it might well do dunng the imitation exerdse. The 
MT stimulus conjures up the concept expre^ed in the origjnal 
FL sentence. Thus the concept is more securely welded to the 
sounds of the spoken FL sentence. The pictures themselves 
carmot do this as the meaning of the pictures is initially referred 
back by the learner to conce^ thought in MT terms, cather con- 
sciously or unconsdously 

Secondly, it will help the learner at a later stage to handle more 
eflSciently situations expressed in a foneign language. The situa- 
tions have been chosen because they are familiar to the children, 
and the concepts in the situations havie in the past been assodated 
with MT sentences. Yet the individual concepts have rarely b^n 
considered consdously by the learner and they, therefore, tend to 
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^ The teacher merely points with one hanH 

lnnHit,fI^*'°“ w^out the teacher’s oral sttoulus by merelv 

^ At this potet 

ss'&ns.teK."-’*' ■^’S'-ars 

c 1 ^^^piWuiiDg of 3. courso, this stEsc IS probofclv 

5 lessee or more for a situation oit 10 
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answers required are those learnt InSaUv 
The next step is a substitution exercise. Thiis is done onf« aoain 
by^s of an mterpretadon difll. It thre^ the^basic senS 

John is eating bacon and eggs. 

Marv is dimking a cup of tea. 

Mother is talking to Bill. 

then the teadjer substitutes the elements in the sentences, eg.: 

Mary is eating bacon and eggs. 

John is talking to mother. 

Mother is drinking a cup of tea. etc. 

esptessicn l^yoSl thS g^.vem1^e’"ori&‘^!^*^ 
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should b© taken, however, not to alter more th^ one sen^e 
element at a time. An attempt should also be made to extend the 
length of the sentence by stringing together learnt 

separately, eg. ‘ Mary is eating bacon and eggs \Pm John is 
drinking ft cup of tcft,’ Ck)njuncti'ons which slter th© word order of 

the second clause should not be used. , . ^ 

This is foUowed once again 'by independent speafcmg ot 
sentences without MT stimulus, only this time the pupils’ range 
of response will have been greatly extended. 

The final exercise is a further FL question and answer based 
on the wider situation, eventualy leading to normal FL con- 
versation. At this point every attempt should be made by the 
teacher to bring in the contents of previously leamt situations so 
as to widen the child’s horizon stilf further. ^ 

It is. therefore, important that individual situations overlap m 
content. If they do not. the teacher must create associations 
during the feial FL question and answer procedure after the 
substitution drills. 



Situations 




Let us a -ssume the teacher is dealing with Situation 4. "pie final 
conversational exercise should lead th© teacher and his pupfis 
quite naturally into Situations 1, 2 and 3, thus ensuring not omy 
constant reviaon of work done but also a widening of the pupils 
power of expresaon in muM-satuational combinations. It is th^e 
combinations of situations which are a true reflection of what the 
pupil wiM be faced with when he visits the country whose language 
he is learning. At this stage, the teacher should also make the 
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pupils evolve their own question-and-answer technique. Questions 
should not always be asked by the teacher. The questions which 
the pupils put should arise out of the situations and activities 
experienced by the children throughout the course. 

Thus the steps taken for any single situation are: 



1. Imitation of basic sentences. 

2. Interpretation of basic sentences. 

3. Indej^ndent speaking of 'basic sentence 

4. Acting the situation, games, songs and rhyme, and activities 
devised for eliciting oral FL responses. 

5. FL question and answer cxeroiBe dealing with basic sittiation. 

6. Substitution and extension exerdses to widen basic situation 
by means of interpretation drii. 

7. FL question and answer exercise dealing with extended 
situation. 

8. Normal FL conversation dealing with new and old situati(Mis, 
lining very often to completely new and original situations. 



Not every step can be (xirried out in a single prinmryischool 
lesson. It is likety that an average doss requires a learning cyde 
consisting of more than 5 teons to reach the final normal FL 
conversation stage for any one situation. Nevertheless, every 
lesson should indude steps 4 and 8, no matter what step the dass 
has reached for the situation taught at that time. This means that 
every lesson will indude activities and fordgn-language conversa- 
tion, but that on most occasions these two steps will deal with the 
content learnt in previous situations and are, therefore, revision 
work. Let us assume Situation 5 is being taught in Lessons 21, 22, 
23, 24 and 25. The following is a possible distribution of steps in 
the learning cyde: 




Lesson 21 
old situations. 

part of new situation. 

old situations. 



Lesson 22 

Step 4: old situations. 

.. 11 

„ 1\ remainder of new^ 

„ 3J situation. 

„ 8: old situations. 



Lesson 23 



Step 8: 




old situations, 
new situation, 
new + old situations. 



Lesson 24 



Step 4: new + old situations. 

.. 6 \ 

„ 7/ new situation. 

„ 8: new -f old situations. 
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which have^n with fb 

J'hjme and dtanf **» writer to s^Sr Sf ® P®“®“ 
learner. NewSS«,^..‘'“y «®. theitfore S ?® <ten«nd8 0 
'■eoiting *’‘® Primaiy hannif.d to tf., 

fetivities^tfoded^*?^ “^^^es »i^g anc 

fore hKdu^ i„ 




a hynuui being kama a second is for Mm to liave 

so@ Tnaailmi j m number od meaningful and pjipoeefui contaola witb 
tMe language in useful envimnments am situations. It is, 
fore, that tins most im|)ortant &ctor is buAt into die 

metbod, and tbal tie contacts are eas% adieved w^out idling 
too bcavilv cm a paidcular tym of teacler personality to wfe# 
I'valkMe. It is obvious ‘ ‘ 



m a mimly me&od oIo|^ 
saUsnes tlis demand, ibe 





auocees 
‘average 
achieve 
some 



availabie. It is obvious that „ 
point of view the bilingual method fflUsdes tiis demand 
cMId is made to re^ood quidiy. accuiitdly and 
througboi^^ al the learning \dthout Mng p 

d^pee of 
^ * or even 

in tlie past has not been able to 
any worthwhile measuie of success, is now assured of 
success because the method takes care of some of the 
teaming requirements of the pupil. The teacher with a *®>od* 
prscmali^, however, cm achieve greater success than hib^ 
Decaux the method fe-inforces Ms pemonali^ and vice-vcim 
Those teachers who are not itesed widi outiianding teicUng 
personalities— and by deaoiticm this indudes most of us— ioro. 
theref^ make evdy effort once they have mastered the tedi- 
mcalMes of the method to oomceototte their personal place In 
the daisroom. Even though the method suppltes the contacts, it 
cannot supply the rewarda This has not yd been bufit into any 
method involving teachers (a teadus^ machine does not involve 
a teacher) and perhaps it is good that it has not. For any method 
which elidts a greater numiber of contacts In a tei^n, the prafl 
require a proportionally greater numiber off rewards. It Is in this 
sector that the teacher's personality be^ to play a greater role. 
Tte teacher should, therefore, consider the followng ' 



TTm pupil inud recognise whetiher the red^oose made has l^en 
a correct or an incorrect response. The teacmer must develop hh 
own behaviour pattern, which the learner can recogntee 
immediately, which will tdl him whether hii response has 
correct or not, and which encoui^e Mm to make further 
contacts wiliin^y. 

M the response is correct the teacher’s approptlate indication 
of this, and what is tedmicailly called the * rewaia ^oidd occur 
simuilaneously, because the next stimulus follows immediately. 

It does not cost the teacher anyttiing if he smfles for a correct 
respond or if he makes an * O.K.* wkh his hand or corn- 
ices fadal expression with movement of the baud or arm. These 
httle things are off great importanioe ito the learner. A correct 
response Is not suffident in itself; the child needs re-assurance, 
recognition and approval from the teacher. 
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immiim mmmmmrnm 



If tte k mcornect, the teacher ibould not ihow 

^ oeotr^ indkttkm that an error haa heen 
tcgether with gon» expresdon which wlH show the pupU 
ra^no harm h^ b^n dc^ and that he can improve in futiire 
^ Wtegpal m^od, espedSly after the 
imit^on step for any situaitioii. ineorroct responses aro usuaHv 

of the pupd. TJius no matter whether the 

response is correct or mcorreot, the teacher’s personality Miould 
^ways portray positive rather than puaoitive values, because the 

u ^ mahes for any response. 
M the teacher nei^ts this, he waE find that any futoe itssnon^ 

^e^ am Star wffl no W be 

naotivmtional bases of dassroom kngiinaf!.i t^inii}iip h© will thiwi 

u°^ strani ’ 

words, the teacher duould place himself in a portion 

^ ipurrinc Ms pupils 

on to greater effort to run, as it were^ a 4*raiinute nMe^our nunil 

^y^not succ^ iinmediately, but he will never succeed iTto 
■traina^ m made distasteful. sucoeea m ms 

^ ^ that there are deeper thinss 

^ tenguage to merely meS^ting tS 
K language leamms taJsea place In a schoorto 

to <^ucadnp: the young. It is hero 

rnai me pmjpnmity of the teacher plays its greatest role where 

PtoIpS d ^ ao ^ are cmciai in dm 

proper development of our future citizens. 

Foreign Culture 

is learnt, it is not sufladent 
eroiy to learn it as a now system of oommtinication. The foroisn 

part of a way of life which is as import^ 

V 1? acquire its spoken symibcfe 

appreciate the ‘Frenchness’ or ‘Welsh- 

possiibfe ^;mv tocher sho^ examine the best 

this can be done It ^uld be realized to 
Se ‘ language considers the spoken synibols and 

me cnitoe m wMch they are set to be separate items When 

^ ^ ctoine these two factors, se^te 
processes are required in so far as the pupfi canoniy 

^ ^ should, teer^re^ 

. thm one asp^ js not learnt at the expmise of the other. Tt 

^^®Slnnmg to bring the pupi! into contact with 
those factors of the new culture which are the same as or similar 
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T3» teedier my. at ^ 

those words which hawa^i#»r^ J^iifluages. Iiiitially only 

laiiguages^o^ ^ t&e tw^ 

a (Sffeireiice can be t®nm where 

wearing a French or ®J' ^ poHceman 

teach toose terms, however whS^S'tiS® toacte shouid not 

Reading and Wriung 



should be given immediatelv ^the homons. A warning 

read for an^ Sian X ^ 

should for^uHlangua^ 

Moreover, teachers should be di*?cr«iTOS^ 4? torm^ exercises, 
read ^oud in formal reXg exeS^flrvnSf P"P®^ 

that the child has aheadv P j?ot be forgotten 

mother tongue. acquired the basic reading skills in his 

fat™TS4S ^"SfaetScv^T^ fa 

well as retarding a good sileint rpnHin^^!SL^ ^ spoken word, as 

-of any read% aiotivi.ty. ChMren^oild^liSJi^ u 

to read silantw Th<» ^w, taerelore, be encouraged 

aotirity does not ^dop 

tests have no place in FL tests. Such 

is starj^ after ^ ^ stege.^;?^nU?Z^L 



fa a 
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4 : 'a miiiwrinirtnTiiii 










!3 develop orai proficiency. The 

^S5 M-aiSsss^ 

irss.si^'ss^^Sr'SJ.&Ks 

cannot cope wWi learning how to 

hasitete to neglect the *“ “« 

Audio-Visual Aids 

£S 

^I^na, t^m^ed by audio-vds^l'SlSi^ 



1. After a tonre is projected onto the staean and hrfon. ««. 
almidus is heid from lie top?SSd« thf 

eq3STrf Ui^sS^ 

wI 

■^to“«,,»>aani4 & M&i7“atS“r S 

retained by means of thTpldtures ^ and Is than 

“^y >>«a.vily on chorus responses dorim, 
a teacher-puidl taataSm Scto^d^b^ 

i^^ttee'Sn^t* s^ee^lo'S 
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3. The teacher ahoi^ hisort an interpretation exercise (step 2) 
for the reasons given aibove. this should be done with 
the pictures^ whenever possible, 

4. The teacher ^ouid insert an independent speaking exercise. 

' Indiviidual cMdarm shouild be enctouraged to rotate the story 

. off the situation without hearing the tape stimulus. The 

picture thrown onto the screen ^ouJd form the sthnuilus. 

5. Question and answer exerdses should be carried out as per 
the manufocturer’s recommendations. 

6. Play-acting of the situation shouild be encouraged, whenever 
possible with equipment 

7. The teacher should add a substitutian and extension exercise 
by means of mterpretation driHs to widen the basic situation. 
The sentence variations should, whenever possible^ be based 
on the uninimtional ambdguMes found in the piicteres. For 
instance, if a family is shown eating breakfast and if the 
sentences to be learnt are those gi\ten in the description for 
substitution drills (John is eating bruxm and egg^ etc.), the 
teacher should make use of other action^ persons or objects 
shown in the picture, but not referred to on the tape, to 

new sentences belonging to the same FL structure. 

8. Greater stress should be laid on combining 'the situation in 
hand with those learnt on previous occasions, as described 
in step 8. 

The Language Laboratory 

Tl» lang^e kibomtory holds no terror for primary children. 
^ ^ pums in tlm experimental class mastered the manipulation 
of the machines within minutes and were practising on their own 
bdfore the ^ of the first lesson in the laboratory. The beneficial 
emects of laboratoi^ practice were evident in follow-up classroom 
lessons'. Once again it was found necessary to include interpre- 
tation programmes to prevent the children from giving “ emiptv ” 
responses. = jr ^ 

^It has not yet been possible to determine an ideal combination 
of language programmes, though the following programme order 
has given good n^ults: 

(a) Imitation programme (basic sentences). 

(lb) Interpretation programme (basic sent^ices). 
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extension programme (MT and KL 
progpcamme with prediminary FL 

^ programmes oouild be mad© by the 
teacher. The programmes mentioned here are made as foltows: 

Words in sma^ capitals = teacher^s stimulus. 

Words in Italics = pupil’s r^nse. 

s^STeJc. ! I ^ 

(b) MT SEOTNCE 1 FL response fl model FL re-inforce- 

ment // mt sentence 2. etc. re-inforce- 

(c) as for (a) or (b>. 

(d) ^ SET^CE 1 FL QUESTION FL answer fl answer 

FL re-inforcement // etc. answer 

All these programmes indud© model resDons ©5 ^ 

^ jra*T“® <“> ^ does not SqSS sTtof Act 
from a groi^ teardiing poant of view It ^hoirkt S 

pMtel ow, hfiWBVor, that primBiy^cffiOT 

iitto ^ language laboratory to /ebralmvrniSS to 

nriL^ ^ ^ yet ^ said with certainty whether the most effective 

«<»“««•> used for obtaining acHve 
rrag>nses in the classroom by emdoying a taoe lecoiYter te« 

ctoldren can be made to reaiKid in ehoni »^nSS. 
Foreign-Language Medium 

are being taught It is important to make certain, however that the 
teachmg other subjects thronsb the^S^ rf ^ 
tow is <^rriei out bef^ to ehadTa^ 

nothing but the foreign language and vet are 
the extent of the lessonf seriou/draw- 

bMh SmW V stated with pride that with a language- 
bath techmque the cbiWren are plunged headlong into 
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^ swim”. Unfortim- 

^ft^ gt wtg e-ibath theory shouM not be confused with a rmv»- 

appxjach intended for children^ 
Duweiy and mflaiit sdKioH as wifl be described in a later section 

as^.'^tr'?",,.'^' oaie^d to^To 

the bilingual melhiod, teachers have found that 

occum approximately 18 months or even less 
first language lesson * the dass has received rare 

.. lessons should first of all be given for ‘ perii>heral ’ 

SwSs Mn ^ ^ ^ FL medium 

suimects ^ be used for omer language lessons For instance in 

to^to m a drama lesson for acquiring further language 

The definition of ‘peripheral’ here denotes: 

^ ^ learning of other 

?■ T?f u ^ academic ability. 

3. suibjwt should be an ‘ activity ’ subject. 

4. Ine puipu need not imderstand fully everything the teacher 
SdSSy!^^ language in order to executf the activity 

The experinmtal class which received three lessons ner week 

A^on^SpStt an^olr^SlSSia ?Xst tote 

sawts ff A”- : ss 

Number of Contacts 

psychologists are agreed that the capacity for 
Mmtation is m^mium between the ages of 4 to 8 and^fhaf it 

dMciighiOut later childhood. It has already been 
^ Ab^ystwyth experiments showed that a sharp 
distinctly must be made between the capacity to imitate sounds 
^uratety and the capacity to imitate sentences fluently. In all the 
ma^ with ^ults, secondary chidren and primary children 
It was found that the capacity to imitate sentences fluentlv 
moreases with age up to about the age of 18. when the rate S 






kicrease levels itself out. The cafscity to imitaW sounds accuistely. 

sentence, whilst flie avota|0 

coSi:^ is^ater with pAam <*>“»“ ^ decreases with 
secondary duldren and adults (Fig. 4). 




Fig. 4. 



No. of contacts required for correct pronunciation- 

imitation. 



TViic oKiiitv flif the verv vouns child to mutatie pronuiQCiatJioii 

CO^y^S, 11 ^S7.tiirpk.Sticit? to 

system, although some ba^ prommo^on difitodties were 

Tif coidd be argued that the primary chMren were aWe 
oofr^ prlSoT mom'^readay, because tey h^ W 
Snerience a greater number of active langimge contacts than 3n 

Sh fluent sentence « ^nkhdi 

however, that pattern elements coosisUng of the same words, 
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oocuning in diSerent oontexts tfaroughoiit the experanents did not 
increase the adult’s capacity to imitate a more correct pro- 
nuDciation. 

A permanmcy eKperiment showed that language material is 
consoUdated more efilciently the lower the age. The probable 
explanation for this is the fa^ that tihe younger die clui'ld the more 
contact time he requires to reach a st^ of consolidation. In 
neurological terms, the teiger number of contacts influences the 
chM’s neuron devdopment and setting, thereby making con- 
sodidation more secure. 

For example, ei^t-year-^ld children did not lose their im- 
mediate automatic linguistic response to pantksilar stimui aifter a 
break of 12 weeks, whilst secondary children and adults had to 
undergo a booster learning process in order to reach their original 
threshold of consdliidation which had become redu^ during their 
absence from the linguistic environment (Fig. S ) — 




Fig. S. Degree of consolidation after 12-week break. 

The Backward Child 

As far as can be ascertained, approximately 5-10% of the 
children in a normal primary school will not be able to derive a 
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school Firsfly.Sj^eTS l^J^ > *e J«“>i<w 

no^ of active FL^taS S™*® *•« 

level of consolidaitioiL Under reach a satiafectory 

children canni?Triv« 

Secondly, this type $ child has sSf Ham teqoire. 

the most sunpje^^tenoes wSmKio^^**^ m umtati% even 

keep up with their school fellowr%w5i ^ ^ 

la s 

"iT?flK’iiSS,Ks£s|r''“ ” 

SS to c^Xh^e 

be^tly if*^^ f •bese chiUren wonld 

started to the infant or even^the *“•« 

The Infant School 

wi^itol^mf MtoS^ *1“^ out^ te tf a whole nation 
the children into contact with the se^S achieved by bringing 
posa*bile moment. NeurologgcaJ earliest 

gogical evidence supports^^S^’vi^^?°tS^^ 

^'Stean, tWs point is normallv the rhiiH^ educational 

Even better results would be^ohtainSJ^-/ infant school, 

were to commence at nurserv learning 

in this for those wS aS^o^L ^ lesson 
country with great amlStiQ^for^flfen^^^ “ a 

It should be made equaJiy clear bilingual, 

at these early levels rSSas a language teaching 

not only to LiguagelSut also ^ approach 

school. Fonnal^Stion S^hl tS3S^ th^ Mant 

solve this pioblSr ^ traditional sense wiM not he8p to 

»‘PP««<* C»St of 

® F"‘.*>r further fhmi^’a^^^^* 

IeaintagpJo^^.^oSlt trae^bffi^SiSr 
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?2 ^ ^ *'™8^ play-activity, 

(2) Play-aotivity liirough the medium of SL. 

(3) Perioral subjects theough the medium' of the SL. 

1 ) Crucial subjeols through .the medium of the SL. 



(a) Learning the SL through pUiyactivily. 



“.«»? term of 

the teacher. ^ ®pendent on verbal stimuli given by 

siiS^m*^ ™y t^e place 

easel, playing with sand nit olavimJ^SSifS P^l^* painting on 
lK>use^ st4^e^t ^ying 

consist of not more than should 

should be of a kind which enah^^^h^?’ whilst the activities 
manual skils for bodilv ^ acquire dejcterity of 

of the basic conc^!^ understanding 

words, aM the ac^fe advo^S ^ other 

contumously 

teacher S ™v *® spofc® by thj 

activity. TOs tovoivement of the child his 

of the leolmiquS^empl^ed.*^^' ontenon in the deveHopment 

The\ssbtmS'^(^**^hJ^®j^®/®"i^ o" Icfant assistant. 

individuals S a dossly wh 

My ohiM m^t show Si^ A? *® boredom 

boredom islSc.^Tn^d«S^«^ soon as any form of 
the child’s hands. Such a should be put into 

the activity^t ^ ^ where 

fonn of verbal 

activity. «^won locused on. the acftual operation of the 
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The teacher is, therefiore, free to d'C^vote aJi Ws/her time to 
spesdding the SL to tiie dhUdrea. 1£ ^ aasistaiit weire al^ able to 
speak the SL, this would help to re-inlotce tiie teacher’s influeuce. 

(d) The content ctf the spoken SL should be carefully graded 
as to vocabtdary and structuie. The sentences spok^ by the 
teacher ^ouM be focused on siuibsddkry acti^ties revolving round 
the main activity, though not vital to it. For instance, a child who 
is drawing, could be asked or told to take his brush out of a jar of 
water, or a child building a house with 'blocks, could be told to 
pick up a block from the floor, etc. It does not matter whether 
the child understands or not. K he does not understand, then the 
sentence is repeated. If no reaction is forthconmg, the teacher 
takes Ae brush out of the jar, once again repeating the sentence. 
After some weeks of this procedure, the ohidren be in a 
position to understand constantly re-oocuirring commands or 
requests. 



(e) The grading of the langimge arises out of the situation. Two 
main patterns will be consolidated initially, the inuperative and 
the interrogative. 

The imiperative and, to a small eTttent, the im^ogative arises 
out erf the situation descii>ed above. In the main, however, the 
interrogative arises out of questions asked about the activity and 
requires single wend responses (Yes or No), or action responses 
(noting of head, etc.). 

(f) An general' classroom instructions not arising out of the 
activities (open the window, ete.) should always be given in the 
SL and vii.' eventually be understood by the children because 
th< 



th«- , , , w . 

It is probable that the children Will not make any sentence 
responses during the first 8-10 weeks (equivalent in contact time 
to more than a year’s ‘O’ level course). During this stage the 
children are grappling with understanding and the problem of 
meaning. 

The children are able to find verbal release by talking to their 
fellows in the MT. Furthermore they will toe able to sp^ to the 
teacher in their MT during the other half of ^hool time devoted 
to activities carried out in the MT. It is important that two 
classes should share their teache^ so that one teacher is availatole 
to create a MT environment wlulsit the other constantly deals with 
•Ae SL environment Furthermore, the SL teacher should never 
be temptai to spekk to the children in the MT throughout the 
school day (or even after school). This implies that the SL teacher 
must be a teacher who can inspire confidence in the children, ^o 
should not hesitate to approach him/her, even though there might 
be communication diffiemties at the begiiming. 
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*« it ii 

veopbal refesjM ^9®* r®tuiie & detl of 

^ e«5S^ 

cm ^bSS^to'^TtaS ti“ t«y i« *i>i<* » 

orongat to a imfA whm im mdmtmis the leoofid 

of vote ^ 

a £: sa: rfc- Jg*^4t 

This warn, in feet, be an arlthmS; leeeon*^^ ® mstoietians. 




are 

To^to w-ghtTSpSf^ §L K-U 

.the iMdmm of flie ^ “® 

it is, therefore, nnimportant whether the ffiren 
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Stood til© Mviduid sentences or not. In general, the chiMien 
haw an inkling of the total ttory, boamse it is told fiocetiier with 
B0mMB 8£id Visual stssQuli. Bitoh fiMtbar I^Ukig is ooooblEUsd with 
new pk5tupes and actions so as to avc^ boredom. At the Barry 
We&h School, the children are abie to involive them^'vei omltty 
^fter the second teling, and thdr vetW r^iponses progress from 
singte-^id responses to full sentences, especially if the sentences 
are simlar to those himtd and spoken in crther lu^tivides. 

(j) The stosy^telfag invdlvinf verbal reiponses from the 
children is a preparation for another type of acdvfty which the 
^ry aahod calls “ News ”, At the beaming of day, the 
children are enconra^ to relate in ithe the happenings of the 
previous day. 

This activity consists off two types off ^ensise: 

(1) independent speakang of sentences and (2) a question and 
answer procedure. 

(k) Throughont these learning stages, every attempt sibouM be 
mad© to bring into lihe ctoasrootn every reaJl-I&e situation 
^pperaeaced by children outside school hours and to relate tte 
SL to these skuatf ons. TMs implies that SL teachers mmt behave 
differentfly from die tridhional primary t^er. Each teacher 
must t^ the place of those human beings whom the child 
normally finds in tb© situations ©jcperistODBd outside sebooL 

(l) 'Ihe school atm^cie in the inBant classes must be in- 
formal and the actnvides require group work. It is douhtfid 
vjdher any teacher ooulld cope widi a class larger than 25 
cmldren. Any daas larger than this would require an 

In ^y case, an assistant wouH seem to be neoe^ary even with a 
mmliler class, so that the teacher can devote aH her attenti^ to 
the verbal aspect off the school work, as described above. 

The infant-school idm outlined here are not armchair theori^. 
o applied succcssfuly ait schooHs such as 

St Frransiis, the Barry Welsh School, where monoglot EngKsh- 
pwatog children are made truly biMngual in Engli^ and Welsh 
by the time they reach the junior school. 

The education an the junior school must theret&jre, be bilingual. 
Imtially, peripheral subjects as defined above should be taught 
through the medium of the SL. By the time the child leaves the 
fttamiary school crucial subjects widch are basic fbr the learning 
of other subjects, e.g. Arithmetic, and which require a full under- 
sitanding of ithe SlU should be tar^t ithrough the SL. 

Such an approach blends in perfectly with modem theories of 
prunary education. It might well be that a demand for SL teaching 
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la the Maat adtod wil be the a 
more gpeediy the ntdibBl chunfes ao 
geoenil eduoaltoia of the priiiiury 
towds developng the chid’s n 
IKfoduce a mc^ beluaoed humad. 
giving the dbdld an opportixdity to 



incentive to bsiloi about 
y needed in tl^ 
ddM. l^kv^vities dteoted 
and body will certainty 
1 this is ccnntaned wi^b 
a second language, the 




individuia]. aociety and the woifUl will the richer. 
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